THE INFLUENCE OF THE SOVEREIGN

Palace. \Vhen Queen Victoria said that she was physicaliv unfit to open
Parliament in person, there were some who disbelieved her. In fact, as
we now know, there was some justification for her frequent and pro-
longed periods of residence at Balmoral. The volume of reading and
writing which her normal work required was immense and imposed
a considerable strain upon her constitution. The kind of tamasria appro-
priate to a State opening of Parliament Tronic have required an addi-
tional tax upon her powers which she might not have been able to bear.
Under subsequent monarchs the social or * dignified' secrlon of the
work has much increased, while the volume of paper pouring in has
immensely increased. It is true that the organisation of the work has
been much improved, that people write short memoranda and not long
letters, that Household affairs are no longer regulated by notes passing
to and from the Sovereign, and that Queen Victoria's successors have
been sufficiently revolutionary to introduce typewriters. Neverthe-
less, he will be an unusual monarch who undertakes one-quarter of the
ceremonies that he is asked to attend, who reads sufficient of his official
papers to keep himself fully informed on all questions that may be
submitted to him, who reads a sufficient selection of daily newspapers
and periodicals to gather some idea of what people are thinking, and
who maintains all the personal contacts that his office requires. Edward
VII has been described as 'lazy', but that means only that he did not
read as much as his mother and disliked writing. George V covered
most of the field of work. Edward VIII evidently disliked the formal
side of his duties. George VI was, however, undoubtedly the most
persistent worker of this generation.

Powers of perception are necessary because, if the Queen's assistance
is to be of any value, it is not enough for her to read everything of
importance. She must be able to appreciate the principles underlying
a memorandum in order that she may be able to foresee the implications
of the policy proposed. A student of government may be able to recite
the organisation and powers of all Government Departments, to quote
every document issued in the last quarter of a century, and to remember
the name of every senior official in every part of the Commonwealth,
and yet not understand how the machine works: and the Queen is, or
ought to be, the most learned student of government in her dominions.
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